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ventilation, or withhold it entirely in warm dry weather
to prevent the fruit from losing moisture and shrivel-
ing. The relative humidity of the air in the storage
house should be held as near 80 per cent as possible, but
this is very difficult to accomplish in interior valleys,
where the humidity of the air varies from. 90 per cent to as
low as 10 per cent. In order to control the temperature
and humidity each carload stack of lemons is inclosed in
a heavy duck tent. These tents are usually made of 8 oz.
special army duck, and are 10' wide, 10' high, and 20' long.
This size includes one carload of lemons. This tent is
open at the bottom, and is open at the four corners, which
are laced so that any part of the fruit may have ventila-
tion, without interfering with fruit that it is not necessary
to ventilate. These tents are also built in other sizes,
which is sometimes necessary to fit the space in a packing-
house, but this Is tie size that is most generally used.
The tent is hung from the ceiling on a frame, there being
eyelets in the top to- fasten to frame. In some of the
packing-houses in interior districts the tents have been
abandoned and the fruit is stored in large basements,
usually built of concrete, with outside shutters which
provide for ventilation.
Unless the lemons have been very carefully handled
from the orchard to the packing-house, a great deal of
decay is almost sure to develop in storage. Lemons are
always handled more carefully than oranges and the brush
washer is about the only piece of machinery they are
allowed to pass through. On account of the absence of
machinery, a lemon packing house presents a very different
aspect from an orange packing house.